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[Coolies.] 


TRIBES AND CASTES OF INDIA. 


‘ue Coolies, Kholies, or Coulies are dispersed over a 
comparatively small tract of country. They occupy 
the Ghauts, or mountain-passes of western India, as 
far south as Bombay, and even somewhat farther. 
Their neighbours to the northward are the Bheels, of 
whom some account has been already given. They 
are almost as wild a race, and are distinguished for 
their predatory habits: yet, when trusted, they are 
faithful servants; and Bishop Heber states that, in 
Guzerat, they and the Bheels are uniformly preferred 
for the service of the police, and as derwans to gentle- 
men’s houses and gardens. When thus employed they 
are called sepoys, and with more accuracy, he re- 
marks, than the regular troops to whom the designa- 
tion is given, “ inasmuch as their weapons are still 
really the bow and arrow, ‘ sip,’ whence the Asiatic 
soldier derives his appellation.” A party of twenty of 
these Coolie sepoys whom the Bishop met, and who 
were employed in the service of an English revenue 
collector, are described as “ rather short, but broad-set 
and muscular men, with a harshness, not to say fero- 
city, in the countenances of many of them, which re- 
markably differed from the singularly mild and calm 
physiognomy usually met with in the other side of 
India. They were well and smartly dressed in green 
and scarlet kirtles, with black turbans ; every man had 
his small round buckler and sheaf of arrows at his back, 
his sword and dagger by his side, and long-bow in his 
hand, and, excepting in their dusky complexions, were 
no bad representatives of Robin Hood and his sturdy 
yeomen.” The Coolies affect to be descended from the 


Rajpoots, but wild and warlike tribes all over India | 


continually make this claim, and, in many instances, 
without believing themselves that such is their origin. 
Heber conceives that the fact of their never wearing 
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either the silver badge or the red turban is conclusive 
evidence that the Coolie caste have no faith in their 
Rajpoot affinity. In Guzerdt, where the Coolies form 
two-thirds of the — they are regarded by the 
superior class of Hindoos as the original inhabitants of 
the country, though the Bheels have much clearer 
pretensions to this claim. Heber’s suggestion that the 
Coolies are only more civilized Bheels, is probably not 
far from the truth. The Coolies, having learned to 
conform to some of the religious practices of the Hin- 
doos, such as abstinence from meat, are acknowledged 
by them as their kindred, which the Bheels never are. 

As cultivators of the soil, which is the chief occupa- 
tion of the Coolies, they often display much industry. 
They live under their own Thekoors, or heads of the 
village, whose authority is generally willingly acknow- 
ledged, but when it suits their interest they pay little 
respect to the laws, and their turbulent and predatory 
disposition is only kept in check by an armed force. 
Hence the British occupation of Guzerat twenty years 
ago was more expensive than any other part of our 
Indian empire. The civil servants of the government 
were obliged to reside in the towns for protection, and 
the roads were at all times insecure in consequence of 
foraging and plundering excursions. These lawless 
bands displayed great activity and courage, and showed 
far less wanton cruelty in their treatment of prisoners 
than other tribes who were as constantly engaged in 
acts of rapine. The costume of a party of Coolie 
sepoys has already been described, and the following is 
Heber’s account of the appearance and dress of the 
general population :—“ They are hardy, stout men, 
particularly those of the Catteywar and Cutch dis- 
tricts. Their usual dress is a petticoat round the 
waist, like that .of the Bheels, and a coiton cloth 
wrapped round their head and shoulders, which, when 
they wish to be smart, they gather up into a very large 
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white turban. In cold weather, or when drest, they 
add a quilted cotton kirtle, or ‘ lebada,’ over which they 
wear a shirt of mail, with vant-braces and gauntlets, 
and never consider themselves as fit to go abroad 
without a sword, buckler, and bow and arrows, to which 
their horsemen add a long spear and battle-axe. The 
cotton Jebada is generally stained and iron-moulded by 
the mail-shirt, and, as might be expected, these marks, 
being tokens of their martial occupation, are reckoned 
honourable, insomuch that their young warriors often 
counterfeit them with oil or soot, and do their best to 
get rid, as soon as possible, of the burgher-like white- 
ness of a new dress. This is said to be the real origin 
of the story told by Hamilton, that the Coolies despise 
and revile all cleanly and decent clothing as base and 
effeminate. In other respects they are fond of finery : 
their shields are often very handsome, with silver 
bosses, and composed of rhinoceros-hide ; their battle- 
axes richly inlaid, and their spears surrounded with 
many successive rings of silver. Their bows are like 
those of the Bheels, but stronger and in better order ; 
and their arrows are carried in a quiver of red and 
embroidered leather. In their marauding expeditions 
they often use great secresy, collecting in the night at 
the will of some popular chieftain, communicated 
generally by the circulation of a certain token, known 
only to those concerned, like the fiery cross of the 
Scottish Highlanders. They frequently leave their 
families in complete ignorance as to where or why 
they are going ; and the only way in which, should one 
of their number fall in battle, the survivors communi- 
cate his loss to his widow or parents, is by throwing 
before his door some sprigs of the peepul, plucked 
and disposed in a particular form.” 

It will be thought that these Coolies do not seem 
very well calculated for the continuous labour of the 
sugar-plantations in the Mauritius or for any other 
regular employment; but ‘ Coolie’ is a name given 
all over India to the bearers of burdens, and the Coolie 
emigrants are not natives of any province in particular, 
but are labourers who have often come to the cities 
and towns from a variety of districts. Many castes 
have an invincible and superstitious abhorrence to the 
idea of a voyage by sea; and it is on the whole fortu- 
nate when a slight breach even is made in a prejudice 
at once barbarous, narrow-minded, and effeminate. 
Under proper regulations, which it is the duty of the 
government to provide, and this duty they have not 
neglected, the emigration of Coolies to the settlements 
in the eastern hemisphere, at all events, will be 
attended with many advantages. Lord Auckland, 
when governor-general of India, wrote a minute on 
the subject, in which he said :—‘‘ Could a number of 
voluntary and industrious adventurers annually leave 
India for countries where labour is more highly paid, 
and could nearly the same number annually return, 
with an average capital of from one hundred to two 
hundred rupees (10/7, to 20/.), with some acquirements 
in cultivation and manufactures, and with his wits 
sharpened by experience, I think that such a course 
would have an excellent effect upon the country 
(India), and be a source of general advantage.” India 
is not the rich and wealthy country which many deem. 
Large masses of its peasantry are worse off than the 
Trish in the least fortunate districts of the sister kingdom. 
Poverty and distress often visit the natives of India in 
their most appalling forms; and those who have the 
boldness to emigrate can save in a few years only, by 
their industry, a larger sum than could be obtained dur- 
ing a long life spent at home even under very favour- 
able circumstances. The advantages of emigration 
have never been presented to the natives of India, 
and therefore the effect of such an opening upon the 
native character in encouraging an adventurous spirit, 
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cannot as yet be clearly indicated. In 1839, in conse- 
quence of abuses, which should have been rendered 
impossible by careful regulations, the emigration of 
the natives of {ndia was prohibited, under the plea that 
a new slave-tride in disguise might spring up. Care- 
ful provisions “or regulating emigration and protecting 
emigrants having been adopted, the prohibition has 
been wisely revoked. The prospective advantages of 
this regulated and systematic emigration from India 
are not so grand and striking as those which may be 
expected to flow from the free intercourse just now 
commenced for the supply of labour between Africa 
and the West Indies—for the civilization of India and 
Africa are widely different; but, as Lord Auckland 
remarked, the Indian emigration will have “ an excel 
lent effect upon the country.” 





PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. VIII. 
1575. 

Tae great feature of this year’s progresses was the 
Queen's visit to Kenilworth Castle, so well known 
from Sir Walter Scott’s excellent novel, and also from 
Laneham’s minute though fantastical description, and 
of which we have in previous volumes given an ac- 
count, together with views of the Castle.* But though 
the chief, it was not the only noticeable visit of the year. 
Early in the season the Queen, attended by her “ most 
honourable Privy Council and other her lords and no- 
bility,” visited the famous astrologer, Dr. Dee, at Mort- 
lake, in order to see his library, which seems to have 
been a large one, containing by his own account four 
thousand books and manuscripts, with chemical and 
other apparatus. His wife, however, had been buried 
only a few hours preceding their arrival, and the 
Queen refused to enter the house; “but wished me,” 
says the doctor, in his own very curious account of 
himself, “to fetch my glass so famous, and to show 
unto her some of the properties, which I did. Her 
Majesty being taken down from her horse by the Earl 
of Leicester, master of the horse, at the church-wall of 
Mortlake, did see some of the properties of that glass, 
to her Majesty’s great contentment and delight, and 
so in most singular manner did thank me.” It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the strong-minded Elizabeth believing 
in the extravagant fancies and hallucinations of the 
old astrologer; yet, as she certainly patronised him, it 
has been suspected that she employed him occasionally 
in procuring intelligence from less remote, though, 
perhaps, more dangerous regions than those he pro- 
fessed to be most intimate with—that she used him, in 
fact, as aspy. Yet, though she might not place implicit 
faith in his magic glass, and might use the learned and 
widely-travelled scholar for more practical purposes 
than incantations, she was most likely not wholly ex- 
empt from the common credulity of her age, which very 
generally assented to the belief in astral influences. 
Burleigh—the wise and worldly Burleigh—it is known, 
himself calculated the Queen’s nativity; and we are, 
therefore, not surprised at Dee’s statement that he was 
sent for to Windsor in great haste, in 1577, on the ap- 
pearance of a comet, which had occasioned a general 
alarm in the court, and that he spent three days in 
tranquillizing the mind of the Queen and her courtiers 
by giving a favourable ng ap ney to the appearance 
of the wandering stranger. He also held consultations 
with her physician about “ her Majesty’s grievous 
pangs and pains, by reason of tooth-ache and the 
rheum,” in which probably his chemical knowledge 
was more efficacious than his astrology. Elizabeth 

* See ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 59, No. 213 (this contains the 
notice of the Queen’s visit), and No. 664. 
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made him warden of Manchester College in 1595: 
when he was sick, she sent her own physicians to at- 
tend him, “sent him divers rarities to eat, and the ho- 
nourable Lady Sidney to attend on him, and comfort 
him with divers speeches from her Majesty pithy and 
gracious.” Ie died in 1608, after a life of wandering 
and adventure, at Mortlake, and was buried in its 
churchyard. 

Early in May she twice visited the sick-bed of Ca- 
therine, Countess of Pembroke, by whom she had been 
received “ with all due humility” at Wilton in the pre- 
ceding year. The countess was lying at Baynard 
Castle, and a letter of Lady Talbot’s thus records the 
visits :—“ The Queen’s Majesty hath been here with 
her twice: very late both times. The last time it was 
ten of the clock at night or ever her Majesty went 
hence, being so great a mist, as there were divers of the 
barges and boats that waited of her lost their ways, 
and landed in wrong places; but thanks be to God, 
her Majesty came well home without cold or fear.” 

On the 24th of May her Majesty was at Theobalds, 
and in July she set off on her progress to the Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth. The corporation of Leices- 
ter had made great preparations for her entertainment 


on her way, ordering “ that every householder forth- | 


with amend and beautify the fore-front of their houses, 
and amend the pavement.” These proceedings almost 
remind us of the progresses of the empress Catherine of 
Russia through her dominions, when it is stated Count 
Orloff absolutely caused towns to be built, and gardens 
planted, merely for her to pass through, being dis- 
mantled immediately afterwards. The citizens of 
Leicester, however, were disappointed, as she went to 
Kenilworth by Northamptonshire, her retinue being 


lodged at Warwick. She arrived at Kenilworth on the | 


9th of July, and remained nineteen days. 


From Kenilworth Elizabeth removed to Lichfield, | 
where she stayed eight days, attending divine service | 


in the cathedral, and making occasional visits in the 
neighbourhood. 
curred at this period we find, “to my Lord War- 
wick’s players, 8s. 8d.;” and “ given to the Queen’s 
bearward in reward, 3s. 4d.” From Lichfield she pro- 
ceeded to Chartley Castle, then the seat of Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, now of Earl Ferrers. Thence 
to Siafford Castle, the residence of Edward Lord Staf- 
ford; to Chillington, the seat of John Giffard, Esq. ; 
and on the 12th of August, to Hartlebury, the seat of 
the Bishop of Worcester, making her entry into that 
city on the following day. 

Her coming had been carefully prepared for: ata 
“convocation and common council holden” on the 16th 
of July, it was ordered that “the four gates shall be set 
in some decent colour, viz. an ash-colour, with her 
Majesty's arms both within and without ;” that “every 
person having dunghills or miskyns and timber within 
the liberties shall cause the same to be carried away 
within ten days next, and so shall keep clean their 
soils, and pave the same with all convenient speed” 
{this was better than the covering of them over, as 
ordered at Sandwich]; that ‘“ Mr. Bailiffs, Mr. Alder- 
men, and the High Chamberlain,” should meet her on 
horseback with their maces, the “ twenty-four others 
that hath been bailiffs in scarlet gowns faced with black 
satin, with doublets of satin, on foot; and the other, 
the residue of them, in murrey in grain; and the forty- 
eight in their livery gowns of velvet in grain, fair and 
comely, with the rest of the freemen and every occu- 
pation by himself in their gowns and other decent 
apparel ;” that “ the livery-gowns of every company 
of the chamber be viewed by Mr. Bailiffs and their 
brethren, and to be comely and decent ;” that “a fair 
cup be bought in London for the presenting the gift to 
the Queen’s Majesty, and 40/. in sovereigns, and angels 
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of her own coin and stamp” [had these also to be 
bought in London ?] ; and, not the Jeast important, that 
‘* 212/. be levied towards the charges in receiving the 
Queen’s Majesty ;” while the deputy of the Recorder 
was to be “ spoken with touching the oration, and to 
be rewarded for his pains.” ‘The reception took place 
accordingly; the oration was spoken and graciously 
acknowledged ; the cup was presented, and received 
with hearty thanks; a pageant was prepared at the 
Grass Cross, with “ three boys uttering very good and 
delectable matter in their speeches,’ to which her 
Majesty gave “ very attentive ear:” she then went to 
St. Helen's church, where was another pageant, and 
| more speeches, with which she was also much pleased, 
| having “so good liking of the matter as (being foul 
and rainy weather) she called for her cloak and hat, 
| and tarried to the end.” Thence she went to the cathe- 
dral, where in the porch one of the scholars made her 
a speech in Latin, which done, she on her knees heard 
| service and made her prayers; then receiving a purse 
of crimson velvet wrought with gold, having 20/. of 
gold in it, she entered the church, “ with great and 
' solemn singing and music,” and examined the tombs 
of King John and of her uncle Prince Arthur, return- 
ing at length to the Bishop’s palace. 
| On Sunday, the 14th, she “ was ae to ride in 
| her coach or wagon to the cathedral church to hear 
service and sermon,” the people, “ innumerable in the 
streets and churchyard,” crying “ God save your Ma- 
| jesty,” to which she replied, rising in her coach, and 
| showing herself at each side, “ I thank you, I thank 
you all.” 

She remained here till the 20th of August, visiting 
| places in the neighbourhood occasionally, Thus on 
the 15th she rode to Hindlip, a place which became 
more celebrated in the succeeding reign in connection 
with the Gunpowder Plot. On the 18th she rode “ on 
her palfrey ” to Hallow Park, “ and being on Hinwick 
Hill, she viewing Pitchcroft and all the fields adjoining 
the city, and the commons there .... and, turning her 
palfrey, marvelled to see such a number of horses to- 
gether; whereunto it was answered by her footmen 
and other citizens being present, that it was a common 
ground, and kept several for her Majesty's horses, and 
of her retinue and train, for the which she gave the 
city great thanks. During which time of her Majesty’s 
abode here there were pastured, by credible reports, 
above fifteen hundred loans and geldings, without 
paying anything therefor.” This curious fact gives us 
a clearer idea of the pomp of these progresses, while 
it increases our wonder how accommodation could be 
provided. The means of reception were of course pre- 
viously ascertained, and much inconvenience was no 
doubt submitted to; while servants and followers slept 
in outhouses and stables, as they could contrive best 
for themselves; but in al] this there must have been 
much disconrfort. In Hallow Park the Queen hunted, 
killing one buck with her bow and wounding another 
so that it was taken, which bucks she directed to be 
given to the two bailiffs. On Friday, the 19th, she 
went to Batenhall Park to hunt, but “ for that she 
found the game very scarce, she returned again without 
hunting at all.” The following day, at three in the 
afternoon, she took her leave with much ceremony, 
being waited upon by the corporation and inhabitants, 
and after reciprocal leave-taking speeches, she departed 
with tears in her eyes, and the people with a loud cry 
said “ God save your Majesty.” 

She passed the night and the following Sunday at 
Elmley Bredon, and after entering Gloucestershire she 
visited Sudeley Castle. We have then no record of 
her movements till the 11th of September, when she 
was received at Woodstock with the Hermit’s Tale, by 
George Gascoigne, and an oration by — Laurence 
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Humphrey. The Hermit’s Tale consists of a series of al- 
legorical emblems, which are expounded by the hermit 
in long-winded prose speeches in English, Latin, 
Italian, and French: the oration of Master Humphrey 
is in Latin, but introduced by two or three Latin poems. 
From Woodstock she went to Reading, attending 
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divine service at St. Lawrence Church, where a seat 
was specially fitted up for her, the pulpit hung with a 
new cloth, and the church strewed with flowers. The 
remainder of the year was spent at Windsor, Green- 
wich, and Hampton Court, her Christmas being kept 
at the last-named place. 





(Penshurst. 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
PensHurst (continued), 


Tuar juxta-position of Mansion and Church so com- 
mon on our old baronial estates was at once calculated 
to feed and to chasten the pride of those who could look 
back over a long line of ancestors who had each in his 
period trod the wide and lofty halls of the one in the 
pomp and power of lordly state, or in the more real 
dignity of intellectual pre-eminence or of conscious 
worth, but who had, also, each at last been fain to put 
up with the lowest and narrowest of cells in the other. 
What such men spring from, and what they must pass 
to, is ever before their eyes, invested with all those as- 
sociations which most effectually prevent indifference 
or forgetfulness; and could we trace the operation of 
these influences through the lives and characters of 
many of the memorable personages of our history, the 
result would doubtless be as striking as the study 
would be full of interest. In this house of the Sidneys, 
.owards which we are now advancing from the church- 
yard, how often have the youthful eyes of the future 
poet or patriot kindled at the recollection of the men 
who had eaten and drunk, smiled and sighed, toiled in 
thought, been excited by ambition—elevated insuccess 
or depressed in despair, beneath these same walls that 
now covered them! Here had lived the Duke of 
Bedford, Regent of France during the minority of 
Henry VI., whom Rapin describes as “the most ac- 
eounpliahed prince in Europe: wise, judicious, of 
sreat valour, solidity, and penetration, master of his 
vassions, and of a genius superior to all employed by 
fim ; he seemed born for a throne, though Providence 
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had ranked him among subjects ;” and of whom 1s told 
the delightful story by the same author, concerning 
his tomb in France, where he died of mortification 
and anxiety, on account of the treaty between Charles 
VII. and the Duke of Burgundy, a treaty fatal to the 
English interests on the Continent :—“ Louis XI., son 
of Charles VII., being one day in the church at Rouen, 
and looking upon the Duke of Bedford’s tomb, a cer- 
tain lord of his retinue advised him to demolish that 
standing monument of the dishonour of the French. 
‘No,’ replied the king, ‘let the ashes of a prince rest 
in peace, who, were he alive, would make the boldest 
of us tremble. I rather wish a more stately monument 
were raised to his honour !’” Then again, after Bedford's 
decease, Penshurst belonged to his brother, the “ good 
Duke Humphrey ” of Shakspere, and the great literary 
patron of his day. It need not excite surprise that the 
recollections of such men attaching to a locality, seein 
often to have a powerful tendency to raise them up fit- 
ting successors—the seed needs but a generous soil— 
and lo! we have a Philip or an Algernon Sidney. In the 
centre of the north and principal front of Penshurst 
an inscription on the entrance tower explains to us 
how the estate came into the possession of the family 
who have made it sofamous. “The most réligious and 
renowned Prince Edward, the sixth king of England, 
France, and Ireland, gave this house of Pencester,with the 
manors, lands, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
unto his trusty and well-beloved servant Sir William 
Sidney, knight banneret, serving him from the time of 
his birth unto his coronation in the officesof chamberlain 
and steward of his household: in commemoration of 
which most worthy and famous king, Sir Henry Sidney 
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knight of the most noble order of the Garter, Lord 
President of the Council established in the Marches of 
Wales, son and heir of the aforenamed Sir William, 
caused this tower to be builded, and that most ex- 
cellent prince’s arms to be erected anno Domini 1585.” 
The Sir Henry here mentioned, who was also favoured 
by Edward VI., enjoyed no less the esteem and con- 
fidence of his successors, Mary and Elizabeth; the 
last of whom made him Lord Deputy of Ireland, where 
his admirable government won him the especial com- 
mendations of such writers as Edmund Spenser and 
Sir John Davies, in their respective works on that 
country, But the most satisfactory and agreeable 
evidence to us of Sir Henry's character is his son's 
love for him, and his own well-known appreciation of 
that son, before the Christian heroism of the fatal field 
of Zutphen, or the lofty eloquence and sparkling 
fancies of the ‘ Defence of Poesy’ and the ‘ Arcadia,’ had 
stamped the world’s favourite with a character beyond 
even that world’s highest previous judgment of him. 
The exterior of this front of the mansion, which pre- 
sents a long and handsome fagade of Tudor windows, and 
battlemented walls, turrets, and towers, relieved in 
various parts by projections, has been lately restored, or 
rather is still in process of restoration, for the whole is 
not yet completed, though the works were begun early 
in the present century. The other principal front, 
facing the west, is also very long, and still more pic- 
turesque in its effect from the variety of its details. 
Over the central portion, with its large triple-arched 
windows, is seen the lofty gable of the hall, and at each 
end is a wing, with towers of different heights, size, 
aud shape, tall highly-decorated chimneys, and sloping 
roofs. Passing through the chief entrance, the door- 
way of the tower with the inscription before mentioned, 
we step across a court to the Banqueting Hall, 
perhaps the most perfect piece of antiquity of the 
kind in England. Its date is supposed to be that of 
the reign of Edward III. ; five centuries therefore have 
passed over it, and yet its lofty walls and pointed 
windows and timber-arched roof, its screen below 
and gallery above at one end and dais at the other, its 
oaken tables along the sides, and massive andirons— 
that primitive grate—in the centre, are still existing, 
and ask but for the careful and liberal hand to re- 
assume also their pristine strength, beauty, and cha- 
racter, through the restoration to the windows of their 
elegant tracery, to the roof of its fine corbel figures, 
fortunately still preserved, and to the walls, some of 
those suitable decorations which we may be sure once 
made them rich, as hangings or pictures, emblems of 
the battle and of the chace. Yes, there is one other 
and most indispensable thing to be done, and that is to 
tear down the perspective view painted all over the 
walls of the farthest (or dais) end; a production that 
must have issued from the taste of the last century. 
And all these things we have good reason to hope and 
believe will be done; and we shall once more see the 
hall as it was when Ben Jonson sat here an honoured 
guest of those 


whose liberal board doth flow 

With all that hospitality doth know, 

Where comes no guest but is allowed to eat 
Without his fear, and of thy lord's own meat. 
Where the same beer, and bread, and self-same wine 
That is his lordship’s, shall be also mine. 
And I not fain to sit (as some this day) 

At great men’s tables, and yet dine away. 
Here no man tells my cups; nor standing by 
A waiter doth my gluttony envy : 

But gives me what I call, and lets me eat; 
He knows below he shall find plenty of meat. 
Thy tables hoard not up for the next day ; 
Nor when I take my lodging need I pray 
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For fire, or light, or livery ; all is there 
As if thou then wert mine,”’ 


Or when the poet stood by to behold that delightful 
custom of the old time, the tenants all 


“ come in, the farmer and the clown, 
And no one empty handed, to salute 
Thy lord and Jady, though they have no suit. 
Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 
Some nuts, some apples ; some that think they make 
The better cheeses, bring *hem ; or else send 
By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves in plum or pear.” 


Or lastly, when Jonson beheld in another custom, so 


touchingly beautiful, the cause of much of the persona! 
character of the Sidneys living and dead : 





They are and have been taught religion ; thence 
Their gentler spirits have suck’d innocence : 
Each morn, and even, they are taught to pray 
With the whole household,” 


From the Hall, doors lead off in several different direc- 
tions: one to the court-yard, where is the bell, the gift of 
the Earl of Leicester (Sir Philip’s uncle), 1649 ; another 
from the music gallery to the suite of apartments oc- 
cupied by Waller’s Saccharissa; a third from the dais 
on the right to the private apartments ; and a fourth on 
the left, opposite, by an elegant winding staircase, to the 
rooms which are generally exhibited. The interest of 
these apartments centres entirely in their contents, to 
which accordingly our notice will be confined. In the 
first of the range, the ball-room, some memorials of 
Elizabeth's visit here form the chief objects of cu- 
riosity. The antique-looking chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling and the alabaster plates on the table 
are understood to have been gifts to Sir Henry Sidney. 
In the same room there is a curious painting of a group 
of birds, attributed to the Earl of Leicester ; four very 
large paintings on the wall, by Vanderborcht, having re- 
spectively for their subjects the Triumph of Cupid, Venus 
rising from the Sea, Europa on the Bull, and Cupid try- 
ing his Bow; with, lastly, some portraits of a very miscel- 
laneous character, but including some by Vandyke and 
Lely. Next to the ball-room is the Page’s, just sucha 
little ante-room as the name suggests: this contains 
works of a much higher character. We have here one of 
Rembrandt’s finest productions in his generally finest 
because most perfect class—portraiture, and which is 
directly interesting from its Seine the artist’s own por- 
trait; alsoa St. Hubert by Titian. On a painting of 
flowers we read the name of M. A. Caravaggio, and 
the colouring reminds us of Annibale Caracci’s striking 
eulogium on the purity and vigour of the tints in some 
of Caravaggio’s more ambitious pictures, that he 
“ground flesh” rather than colour. The Fall of 
Phaéton, by Julio Romano; a very interesting full- 
length of a youth, the son of Charles II. and Nell 
Gwynn, and first Duke of St. Alban’s ; and many other 
portraits also adorn the walls of the Page’s room, On 
one of the tables is a bridle, richly mounted with 
gilt metal, once the property of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and on another a sword of re- 
markable shape: the handle is probably sixteen inches 
long, the cross-piece represents a ragged staff, with 
bears at the extremities, and from each side of the 
blade, a little way above the handle, projects a kind 
of short spike: that is the sword of Sir Philip Sidney. 
The next of the suite of apartments is still more. di- 
rectly devoted to the preservation of the recollections 
of Elizabeth's visit ; it is called her drawing-room, and 
is still in the same state as when she furnished it with 
those stately-looking chairs and low couch, with their 
yellow and crimson satin draperies. She also wrought 
their embroideries with her own and her attendants’ 
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hands; or such at least is the story told here, and it car- 
ries with it more probability than these stories usually 
do. Thesovereign who could value one of her subjects 
so highly as to forbid his joining in a dangerous ex- 
pedition, from the fear of losing “ the jewel of her do- 
minions,” as Elizabeth did, when Sir Philip was about 
to accompany Drake in his expedition against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, may easily be supposed 
to have thus graced that subject’s family. The pic- 
tures in these rooms include a Dutch Pleasure-fair by 
Wouvermans, and a Charity by Guido, one of those 
subjects in which this fine painter is so pre-eminent. 
But the portraits here engross one’s attention. Be- 
fore we have cast many glances round the walls, our 
eyes rest on the lineaments of Sir Philip himself; and 
when they wander for a moment from them, it is but 
to be attracted by those of “ Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” the subject of Jonson’s inimitable epitaph, 
or by those of Algornen Sidney, with a view of the 
Tower in the background, and the memorable words 
beneath, “‘ Beheaded December 7th, 1683.” This por- 
trait is the more valuable and interesting from the cir- 
cumstance that it was evidently taken just before Sid- 
ney’s execution, And truly the shadow of the approach- 
ing death seems upon it; the expression of the face is 
at the same time firm, unyielding, and, we could fancy, 
unwontedly stern, as though in defiance of the gaunt 
conqueror. Sidney, we need hardly mention, was ar- 
rested by the government at the same time as his friend 
Lord Wiiliam Russell, immediately after the announce- 
ment of the Rye-House Plot, and committed to the 
Tower on a charge of treason. He was tried by the 
infamous Judge Jefferies, who on this occasion, awed 
perhaps by his knowledge of the high intellect and in- 
domitable character of the prisoner, kept his ordinary 
brutalities in something like check: perhaps too his 
very anxiety to destroy so dangerous a man to the 
existing government, as Sidney was known to be, had 
a powerful tendency towards the same end. The 
French minister Barillon, in a letter written only three 
years before, seems to have described Sidney's prin- 
ciples and motives with great precision :—he speaks of 
him as “‘a man of great views and very high designs, 
which tend to the establishment of a republic. He is 
in the party of the Independents and other sectaries ; 
and this party were masters during the last troubles.” 
This too was the same man who, according to the 
testimony of Bishop Burnet, had studied the his- 
tory of government in all its branches beyond an 

man he had ever known, and who has left us suc 

an evidence of his power to teach what he had 
learnt, to others, as his ‘ Discourses on Government, 
Finally, his courage was equal to his lofty views, his 
Jearning, and his intellect: during the reign of 
Charles I. he had fought in the Parliamentary ranks, 
and afterwards sat as one of the judges on the great 
trial; he had bearded Cromwell during the Protec- 
torate; he had defended the king’s execution, whilst in 
exile in consequence of the Restoration, and when, by 
so doing, he must have been well aware how he was 
still further closing against himself the path towards 
home. Such a man to such a government was indeed 
eminently dangerous ; and the latter expressed their 
opinion to that effect, by a determination to overleap 
every barrier that law, justice, or humanity might 
interpose between them and him. Two witnesses were 
necessary to we the charge of treason: Lord How- 
ard of Escrick, a confederate in the plot, according to 
his own confession, and whom the prudent Evelyn 
calls a “ monster of a man,” was prepared to save his 
own life by becoming one of these witnesses; but no 
second was forthcoming. What was to be done? A 
manuscript had been found among Sidney’s papers, 
appearing to be written, says Evelyn, before the Res- 
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toration, and, if so, pardoned by the Act of Oblivion, 
which contained an avowal of principles similar to 
those which it was alleged were involved in the Rye- 
House Plot; that manuscript it was determined 
should be the second witness, It is idle to speak of 
his being found guilty when tried by men who could 
do these things, or of his death being afterwards 
determined upon in the face of the universal horror 
and disgust. He was executed, as the inscription here 
states, on the 7th of December, and, if we could forget 
all the records of his previous life, his death alone 
would be sufficient to stamp him as the patriot. He 
appealed in no way to the sympathies of the people in 
whose cause he suffered, but aiken asked to speak, said 
he had made his ago with God, and had nothing to 
say to man. He handed a paper however to the 
sheriff (which was afterwards printed), containing a 
distinct and final avowal of his views: the paper con- 
cluded with the prayer, “Grant that I may die glori- 
fying thee for all thy mercies, and that at the last thou 
hast permitted me to be singled out as a witness of thy 
truth, and even by the confession of my very opposers, 
for that old cause, in which I was from my youth en- 
gaged, and for which thou hast often and wonderfully 
declared thyself.” Such was the man whom writers 
of the most opposite political views have agreed to 
honour. The poet expresses but the solemnly con- 
firmed decision of posterity on this second of the two 
men that have made Penshurst illustrious, when he 
says, 
“ Great men have been among us; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none ; 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 

These moralists could act and comprehend, 

They knew how genuine glory is put on.” 


(To be continued.) 








(Earl of Leicester’s Bell, Penshurst Castle.) 





BRICKS AND BRICK-MAKING. 


Tue material with which the chief buildings in any 
particular country are constructed depends, in a much 
greater degree than we are apt generally to suppose, 
on the geological character of the country itself. It 
stone-quarries be abundant and easily worked, stone 
becomes a chief building material: in a chalky dis- 
trict, the whiteness of various kinds of buildings, 
chiefly however of the humbler sort, indicates the ex- 
tensive use of chalk; while a clayey district, such as 
the ‘ London clay’ on which the metropolis is built, 
furnishes an exhaustless store for the manufacture of 
bricks as a building material. These remarks are 
applicable not only to our own country and our own 
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times, but to all countries and to every age. 
we seck to ascertain why ancient Babylon presented 
such remarkable specimens of brick-work, while Per- 
sepolis, Palmyra, Carnac, Thebes, and other ancient 
cities display ruins of stone instead of brick, we shall 
probably find a solution in the circumstance that 
Babylon occupied a site on a low, flat, clayey district, 
near the banks of the great rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
where the materials for making bricks were furnished 
in great abundance. 

The making of bricks is one of the mechanical arts 
mentioned very early in the Scripture history. The 
book of Genesis informs us that burnt bricks were 
used in the construction of the tower of Babel, which, 
according to the usually received chronology, was 
erected within four centuries after the Deluge. In 
other countries, in early times, the bricks do not seem 
to have been burned. The ruins of the tower near 
Bagdad are found to be formed of unburnt bricks. 
When the Israelites were in bondage in Egypt, one of 
the tasks imposed on them was the making of bricks; 
and these bricks, it has been supposed, were sun-dried, 
but not burned or fired. Some of the brick buildings 
of India, whatever be the period at which they were 
erected, seem to have been formed of bricks not only 
fired, but formed with a skill which has never been 
surpassed, and rarely equalled. Thus, Dr. Kennedy, 
in his ‘ Campaign of the Indies,’ remarks :—“ Nothing 


I have ever seen has at all equalled the perfection of | 


the early brick-making which is shown in the bricks 
to be found in these ruins (ancient tombs near Tatta) ; 
the most beautifully-chiselled stone could not surpass 
the sharpness of edge and angle, and accuracy of 
form, whilst the substance was so perfectly homoge- 
neous and skilfully burnt, that each brick had a me- 
tallic ring, and fractured with a clear surface, like 
breaking freestone. I will not question the possibility 
of manufacturing such bricks in England, but I much 
doubt whether such perfect work has ever been 
attempted.” 

The Greeks attained to great excellence in the art 
of making bricks. Pliny states that there were three 
different sizes employed: the didoron, six inches in 
length; the tetradoron, twelve inches; and the penta- 
doron, fifteen inches. There are at the present day 
at Rome brick buildings which were erected seven- 
teen hundred years ago, a sufficient proof of the excel- 
lence of the materia! employed. Among modern 
nations the Dutch have been distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of their productions in this kind of manufac- 
ture: they have long been in the habit of forming their 
floors with bricks, and even of paving their streets with 
the same material; and it has been remarked how 
long these bricks remain wninjured in such situations. 
With respect to our own country there is a circum- 
stance which has had an unfortunate effect on the 


quality of the bricks manufactured, in spite of the ex- | 


cellence of the materials at command and the skill of 
the workman. By the customary mode of dealing with 
building land, a plot of ground is let on a building- 


lease for ninety-nine years, or some other defined | 


period, at the expiration of which the Jand, with the 
whole of the buildings then existing on it, returns to 
the possession of the owner of the land. As the lease- 
holder, therefore, has no interest in constructing a 


building on the plot of ground so durable as to last | 


longer than the term of his lease, he regulates his 
mode of construction and his choice of materials on 
the most economical plan which the term of his lease 
requires. Hence, among other results, the bricks em- 
ployed are in general more roughly finished and less 
perfectly burned than if a longer durability were re- 
quired of them ; and hence the frequent necessity for 
rebuilding the houses when the leases * fall in. 
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Bricks, it may be pretty well known, are not made 
| wholly of clay. The proper material is a certain mix- 
| ture of clay and sand; and when such a mixture 
| occurs naturally, under the form of loam, very little 
preparation is required to render it fit for the brick- 
maker’s use. A mixture of clay and lime also makes 
good bricks, and hence the use of marl for this pur- 
pose. Dr. Thomson gives certain reasons why clay 
and lime would make more durable bricks than those 
commenly produced :—* For making common bricks 
the most durable mixture ought to be common clay 
and limestone or chalk. Perhaps the best proportion 
would be three parts of clay and one part of limestone 
or chalk in powder. When such a mixture is exposed 
to heat, it would experience an incipient fusion, and 
would thereby be rendered much harder and denser 
than common bricks. The consequence would be that 
it would imbibe much less water, and would therefore 
be much less liable to crack and fall to pieces in win- 
ter than common bricks. For when water has insi- 
nuated itself into the pores of a common brick, and is 
converted into ice, it undergoes an expansion which 
dislocates the parts of the brick and reduces it to 
fragments.” 

In preparing for the manufacture of bricks, the 
clay, after being dug from the earth, is exposed to the 
weather for a considerable time, as a means of further 
disintegrating the stony matter from the decomposition 
of which the clay has partially been formed, and of 
| pulverizing the clay or bringing it into a state of 
minute subdivision. When the clay has been thus 
reduced to a kind of dry powder, it is then mixed up 
with water to the state of a stiff paste. This process of 
mixing is one of great importance, since if there be a 
larger proportion of water in one part of the mass than 
another, the bricks will be formed of a varying and 
unequal material, and cannot prove durable. The 
complete amalgamation of the clay with the water is 
promoted by a process of kneading, performed in some 
places by men’s feet, in others by horses’ feet, and in 
others by machinery: the last method is the most effi- 
cacious, and by proper arrangement would probably 
be the cheapest ; but we believe it is not so much acted 
on as the other methods. If the clay were originally 
of a kind which contained no sand, it is necessary to 
| mix sand with it before the process of kneading. The 
effect of sand is principally to Jessen the shrinkage 
which takes place when clay alone is used. The brick- 
makers in the neighbourhood of London use sand 
procured from the bed of the Thames near Woolwich, 
where it is raised by boats adapted to the purpose. If 
the grains are somewhat large or coarse, they are said 
to be better fitted for the object in view than fine sand. 
The London brickmakers also use a portion of ashes 
with the clay and sand. 

When the kneading of the clay is finished, the very 
simple process- of brick-making is carried on, in the 
| manner which is pretty well known to most persons. 
| The rude sheds in which the brickmakers work are to 
| be seen in many a ‘ brick-ficld’ near London; al- 
| though they are driven gradually farther and farther 
| away by the increase of buildings. The clay, as pre- 
| pared by the kneading process, is placed upon the 

moulder’s bench, where a boy or a woman cuts it into 
| pieces somewhat larger than the capacity of the mould. 
This mould is about ten inches long, five broad, and 
three deep, so as to yield a brick which, after burning, 
measures nine, four and a half, and two and a half 
| inches in its three dimensions; for as bricks are a 
duty-paid article, their dimensions are rigorously fixed 
by the law, much to the detriment of the manufacture, 
as has been often shown. The moulder dips the mould 
in sand, by which its inner surface becomes covered 
| with a fine layer, and then strikes the picce of clay 
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into the mould with such force and dexterity that all 
the angles and corners of the mould become filled. 
He then takes a smooth flat piece of wood, with which 
he scrapes off the superfluous clay. He disengages 
the brick from the mould by a gentle stroke on the 
back of the mould, and the wet bricks are arranged 
in rows on along board. When sufficiently dry to be 
handled, they are turned, and subsequently piled up 
in loose walls or rows, which are thatched with straw 
to keep off the rain. In this position they are allowed 
to remain till they have become as dry as they can 
become in the open air. es ; 

The burning or firing of the bricks is an important 
part of the operations. It is done in one of two ways; 
either in kilns or in clamps, the latter of which is the 
London method. The kilns are simple structures 
about twelve feet high, in which the bricks are placed 
on flat arches. 

After the bricks are thus arranged, to the number of 
about twenty thousand, they are covered with old 
bricks or tiles, some brushwood is kindled in the 
kiln, and a moderate fire kept up till the bricks are 
rendered as dry as possible, which usually occurs in 
two or three days. The mouth of the kiln is then 
filled up with pieces of brick and clay, leaving room 
only to introduce a single faggot at a time. The fire 
is then kindled to a fierce heat, and so continued till 
the bricks are burned. In the other, or ‘clamp’ 
method of burning, the bricks are piled up in long 
rows, between every two of which is strewed a quantity 
of cinders, to the thickness of three inches. Openings 
are made between the bricks at various parts, which 
are similarly filled with cinders, and cinders are also 
strewed over the top. A fire-place is formed at one 
end, and a fire lighted, the heat from which gradually 
kindles the cinders throughout the mass, and thus 
burns or bakes the bricks. The ‘ oa is some- 
times three months in becoming thoroughly burned. — 

Within the last few years, a remarkable degree of 
activity has been displayed in the invention of machi- 
nery for making bricks. Patents have been taken out 
in great numbers for machines, having this object in 
view; although we believe that, whether it be owing 
to disinclination on the part of the brickmakers to the 
introduction of new methods, or to some defect in- 
herent in most of the machines, little progress has yet 
been made in the use of machine-made bricks. 

Most of the new machines act on one of these two 
principles: either to force the clay into a mould hay- 
ing the proper size and shape of a brick; or to form 
a long fillet or rod of clay, whose width and thickness 
correspond with the width and thickness of the 
intended brick, but which is cut off into pieces suitable 
to the length of the brick. The following, which is 
one of the new patents, will give an idea of the 
general character of the first of these two classes of 
machines. The moulds in the machine are arranged 
in a horizontal wheel, the rotation of which causes the 
moulds to pass under a hopper or receptacle, from 
which they receive their quota of tempered clay. As 
the moulds advance, they pass under a knife, which is 
adjusted so as to cut off the surplus clay. The bottom 
of each mould is loose, and by an ingenious arrange- 
ment is made to rise in the mould as the wheel 
revolves, so that’ by the time one revolution of the 
wheel is completed, the brick is lifted completely out 
of the mould. The bricks thus elevated are by a piece 
of mechanism transferred to an endless belt, and con- 
veyed to any desired spot. After the moulds have 
been used in this way, they pass under a sieve to be 
sanded, before being again filled with clay. There is 
an arrangement of mechanism by which the proper 
quantity of clay is forced into each mould as the wheei 
rotates. 
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The other mode of operation is favourably exhibited 
in a machine invented by the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
a few years ago. This nobleman, having his attention 
strongly directed to agricultural improvements, and 
the means of effecting them, found that the use of tiles 
as drains for the outlet of water in the draining of land 
was not much acted on, owing to the expense of pur- 
chasing the tiles. He thereupon devised a machine 
for making draining-tiles more expeditiously and 
cheaply than they had been before made. The follow- 
ing remarks were made in the ‘ Farmer's Magazine,’ 
on the efficacy of this machine :—* This machine wiil 
make 10,000 drain-tiles a day, with one man and two 
boys to attend it; and 20,000 of flat tiles for the drain- 
tiles to lie upon; but if the tiles are broad for roofing, 
it will make 12,000 a day. These draining tiles are 
15 inches long, so that three machines would make in 
one season (of 30 weeks) as many tiles as would make 
a drain from London to York; whereas a man and 
two assistants will only make 1000 drain-tiles in a day, 
and these only one foot long, which is 1000 feet per 
4 If the drain be laid at the distance of 25 feet, it 
will make in one day sufficient tiles for six acres.” 

| a little modification of its arrangements, the 
machine may be adapted for the manufacture of bricks 
as well as tiles. The clay is in the first instance pre- 
es by passing between two large cylinders, placed 
iorizontally at a distance of half an inch apart, by 
which means any small stones or hard substances are 
crushed and broken. The clayey mass, after being 
tempered or kneaded by a kind of mill, is made to 
pass between two cylinders rotating in contrary di- 
rections, by which it is brought to the state of a flat 
cake suitable in width and thickness to the tile or 
brick about to be formed. This long ribbon of clay 
next passes on to an endless web, which carries it to 
a third cylinder, so shaped as to give to the clay the 
curved form necessary for a draining-tile (supposing 
this to be the article under manufacture). There are 
cog-wheels attached to the machine, whose cogs are 
so regulated, that when fifteen inches of tile (or ten 
inches of brick) are formed, a wire descends and cuts 
off that portion from the rest of the piece, and conveys 
it on an endless web to a convenient spot for removing 
it from the machine. 





French Opimons of the virtues of Roast Beef.—In the gaol of 
Riom (department of the Puy-de-Déme) the prisoners are em- 
ployed in polishing glass, and the overseers of the works some 
years ago conceived the ‘idea of obtaining from them a larger 
amount of productive labour by increasing their allowance of 
food, aud had the most complete success. A substantial 
nourishment appears to be the principal cause of the supericrity 
of the English workmen over ours. One of our most distinguished 
political economists, referring to this subject, said that the 
English consider it as a point of honour to eat more beef than 
we; and have, he adds, national songs in which they pempously 
and seriously celebrate the ‘ roast beef of Old England.’ The 
interest of manufacturers, therefore, who feed their workmen, if 
properly understood, will be evidently to nourish them well. 
This interest will also teach them not to oppress their labourers 
with too great an amount of daily fatigue. Of this the same 
economist gives a remarkable example: it was that of the cele- 
brated cotton manufactory of Wesserling ;—Since the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1841, the workmen’s hours of labour have been reduced 
half an hour daily in the spinning department, and the produce, 
so far from diminishing in proportion, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, appears, from the testimony of the managers of the establish- 
ment, to have increased one twenty-fourth—From the Magasin 
Pittoresque for Feb., 1843, 
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